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THE SWINISH MULTITUDE 

Admirers of Shelley as well as students of 
general literature have agreed in relegating to 
oblivion Shelley's unfortunate attempt at po- 
litical satire, CEdipus Tyrannus or Swellfoot 
the Tyrant. From the artistic point of view, 
they are quite justified ; the allegory is clumsy, 
the characterization crude, the humor forced 
and heavy, the incidents needlessly distressing; 
in short, CEdipus is everything that a political 
satire should not be, and neither adds to 
Shelley's fame nor marks an important stage 
in literary development. Nevertheless, it is a 
link in a very curious chain of literary borrow- 
ing that runs back to Burke and forward to 
Carlyle ; and as such it may claim a considera- 
tion beyond its intrinsic merit. 

The chorus of the CEdipus, it will be remem- 
bered, consists of a starveling " Swinish Mul- 
titude" (otherwise the British Public), which 
is oppressed in unmentionable ways by the 
king and his ministers, cheated by the priests, 
and completely befooled by the wronged but 
unadmirable Queen Consort. Concerning this 
Swinish Multitude, Mrs. Shelley's explanation 
has been considered sufficient: 

"In the brief journal I kept in those days, 
I find recorded, in August, 1820, Shelley 'be- 
gins Swellfoot the Tyrant, suggested by the 
pigs at the fair of San Giuliano.' ... A 
friend came to visit us on the day when a fair 
was held in the square, beneath our windows: 
Shelley read to us his Ode to Liberty; and was 
riotously accompanied by the grunting of a 
quantity of pigs brought for sale to the fair. 
He compared it to the ' chorus of frogs ' in the 
satiric drama of Aristophanes; and, it being 
an hour of merriment, and one ludicrous asso- 
ciation suggesting another, he imagined a po- 
litical-satirical drama on the circumstances 
of the day, to which the pigs would serve as 
chorus — and Swellfoot was begun." 1 

The pigs of San Giuliano may have sug- 
gested the use of the Swinish Multitude as 

1 Shelley's Complete Poetical Works, ed. T. Hutch- 
inson, Oxford, 1904, p. 452. 



chorus for a drama; but the personification of 
the British public as down-trodden swine must 
already have been in Shelley's mind, and comes 
from another source. Shelley was, as we know, 
a faithful reader of Leigh Hunt's Examiner, 
which was sent to him regularly during his 
residence in Italy. 2 In the Examiner for Sun- 
day, August 30, 1818 (No. 557, p. 548), is 
printed an article of which the title and an 
abstract follow: 

A NEW CATECHISM for the use of the 
NATIVES OP HAMPSHIEE; necessary to 
be had in all sties. " Grundibat graviter pecus 
suillum." Claudias, Annalium 15, apud Dio- 
medem. By the late Professor Porson. 

Q. What is your name? — A. Hog or Swine. 

Did God make you a hog ? — No ! God made 
me man in his own image; the Right Honour- 
able SUBLIME and BEAUTIFUL made me 
a swine. (Reflections. — P. 117, Ed. 1.) 

How did he make you a swine ? — By mutter- 
ing uncouth words and dark spells; he is a 
dealer in the black art. 

Who feeds you ? — Our drivers, the only real 
men in the COUNTY. 

How many hogs are you in all? — Seven or 
eight millions. 

How many drivers? — Two or three hundred 
thousand. 

With what do they feed you? — Generally 
with husks, swill, draft, malt-grains; now and 
then with a few potatoes; and when they have 
too much buttermilk for themselves, they spare 
us some. 

What are your occupations ? — To be yoked to 
the plough ; to do all hard work; for which pur- 
pose we still, as you see, retain enough of our 
original form, speech, and reason, to carry our 
drivers on our shoulders, or draw them in 
carriages. 

Are your drivers independent on each other? 
— No ; our immediate drivers are driven by a 
smaller number: and that number by a still 
smaller ; and so on, till at last you come to the 
CHIEF HOG DRIVER. 

Has your chief driver any marks of his of- 



2 See Shelley's directions to Peacock on this point, 
in a letter of June 8, 1818, from Livorno, Letters, 
ed. Ingpen, p. 602; also references to more or less 
delayed arrival of Examiners, ibid., pp. 694, 710, 720, 
761. 
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fice ? — A brass helmet on his head, and an iron 
poker in his hand. 

By what title does he wear his helmet? — In 
contempt of the choice of the hogs. (Reflec- 
tions.— P. 17, Ed. 1.) 

Then follows a satirical account of Parlia- 
mentary procedure under the figure of trans- 
actions of the hog-drivers' association, at which 
the interests of the hogs are represented by 
unfaithful agents who are forced upon their 
constituents by a semblance of free election. 

What is the advantage of being an agent? — 
Some court the office merely for the honour, 
but all the knowing ones are hired by the gov- 
ernors to say that none of them are hired, and 
that they are all chosen by the free sense of the 
swinish multitude. 

The Bench is briefly but stingingly charac- 
terized as the Black Letter Sisterhood, a body 
of scolding old women in gowns and false hair. 

What is their general business? — To discuss 
the mutual quarrels of the hogs, and to punish 
affronts to any or all of the drivers. 

How can one hog affront all the drivers? — 
By speaking the truth. 

What is the truth? — What is that to you? 



Do none of the drivers take compassion on 
you, when they see you thus " grunt " * and 
sweat under a weary life ? (* Instead of groan, 
Mr. Malone has restored grunt from the old 
copies.) — Several agents in the sub-meeting 
have proposed schemes for our relief, but have 
always been overpowered by a great majority. 

Could that majority give any reasons for 
their behaviour? — Nine. 

Name the first. — They said for their parts 
they were very well contented as they were. 

The second? — They believed the present sys- 
tem of hog-driving would last out their time. 

The third? — The chief hog-driver had pub- 
lished an advertisement against giving the hogs 
any relief. 

The fourth? — The hogs were very desirous 
to have some relief. 

The fifth? — The hogs were in perfect tran- 
quillity at present. 

The sixth? — The hogs were in a violent fer- 
ment at present. 

The seventh? — The hogs were too good to 
need relief. 

The eighth? — The hogs were too bad to de- 
serve relief. 



The ninth ? — If they gave us what was right, 
they could not help giving us what was wrong. 

How do you look when you hear such a mass 
of lies and nonsense ? — We stare like stuck pigs. 

The pigs, it is explained, are kept in order 
by a force "of twenty thousand hogs in 
armour," under the direction of the "minis- 
ters of peace " ; these latter are also employed 
in preaching a doctrine of non-resistance with 
the alternative of hell-fire. 

You talk very sensibly for a hog ; whence had 
you your information? — Prom a learned pig. 

Are there many learned pigs in Hampshire? 
— Many, and the number daily increases. 

What say they of the treatment which you 
suffer? — That it is shameful, and ought in- 
stantly to be redressed. 

What do the drivers say to these pigs ? — That 
the devil is in them. 

It is a devil of their own conjuring : but what 
do the drivers do to these pigs? — They knock 
them down. 

Do all the learned pigs make the same com- 
plaint ? — All ; for the instant a pig defends the 
contrary opinion, he resumes his old form, and 
becomes a real man master and tormentor gen- 
eral of innocent animals. 

Are there any other methods of recovering 
the human shape? — None, but a promise to 
treat the herd we have left with exemplary 
severity. 

Who disenchants you? — The governor of the 
sub-meeting must always consent, but the cere- 
monies of transformation vary. 

Give me an instance of a ceremony. — The 
hog that is going to be disenchanted grovels 
before the chief driver, who holds an iron 
skewer over him, and gives him a smart blow 
on the shoulder, in token of former subjection 
and future submission. Immediately he starts 
up, like the devil from IthuriePs spear, in his 
proper shape, and ever after goes about with a 
nick name. He then beats his hogs without 
mercy; and when they implore his compassion, 
and beg him to recollect that he was once their 
fellow-swine, he denies that ever he was a hog. 

What are the rights of a hog? — To be whipt 
and bled by men. 

What are the duties of a man ? — To whip and 
bleed hogs. 

Do they ever whip and bleed you to death ? — 
Not always ; the common method is to bleed us 
by intervals. 

How many ounces do they take at a time ? — 
That depends upon the state of the patient. 
As soon as he faints, they bind up the wound; 
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but they open his veins afresh when he has 
a little recovered his loss: hence comes the 
proverb to bleed like a pig. 

What is the liberty of a hog? — To choose 
between half starving and whole starving. 

What is the property of a hog? — A wooden 
trough, food and drink just enough to keep in 
life ; and a truss of musty straw, on which ten 
or a dozen of us pig together. 

What dish is most delicious to a driver's 
palate? — A hog's pudding. 

What music is sweetest to a driver's ear? — 
Our shrieks in bleeding. 

What is a driver's favourite diversion? — To 
set his dogs upon us. 

What is the general wish of the hogs at 
present? — To save their bacon. 

CHORUS OF HOGS.— AMEN. 

The similarity of this to the CEdipus is 
obvious, and occasionally the parallel extends 
even to details of phrasing. 

Catechism. 

How do these hogs [in armor] treat the ob- 
noxious swine? — They burn down their sties 
and eat up their meal and potatoes. 

(Cf. also passage on hunting swine with 
dogs.) 

(Edipus. 

But now our sties are fallen in, we catch 

The murrain and the mange, the scab and 
itch; 
Sometimes your royal dogs tear down our thatch, 
And then we seek the shelter of a ditch. . . 
Act 1, sc. 1, 11. 43-46. 

Catechism. 

. . . But how do they manage you when 
you are numerous? — They praise our beauty, 
good sense, good-nature, gentleness, and great 
superiority to all other hogs; they kiss the old 
sows and the young pigs ; they give us our belly 
full of new beer, till we are as drunk as David's 
sow, and wallow in the mire. . . . 

Do the drivers wear badges of distinction? — 
Many; some have particular frocks and slops; 
others garter below the knee; some have a red 
rag across their jacket, and some carry sticks 
and poles. 

QSdipus. 

Or fattening some few in two separate sties, 
And giving them clean straw, tying some bits 
Of ribbon round their legs — giving their Sows 
Some tawdry lace, and bits of lustre glass, 



And their young Boars white and red rags, 

and tails 
Of cows, and jay feathers, and sticking cauli- 
flowers 
Between the ears of the old ones; and when 
They are persuaded, that by the inherent virtue 
Of these things, they are all imperial Pigs, 
Good Lord! they'd rip each other's bellies up, 
Not to say, help us in destroying her. 

Act 1, sc. 1, 11. 296-306. 

It must be admitted that Shelley has not 
improved upon his original ; the mordant satire 
of the Catechism is vastly superior to the 
(Edipus in good taste, restraint, and technique. 
The circumstances leading to the appearance of 
the Catechism in the Examiner are somewhat 
mysterious. Porson, the great Greek scholar, 
had died in 1808, ten years before; and while 
he had written indiscreet political articles for 
the Morning Chronicle during the latter years 
of his life, there is no record that they were 
ever widely diffused or reprinted, or that any 
papers of this sort were posthumously pub- 
lished. Nevertheless, the article bears the 
stamp of genuineness, even to the scholarly 
accuracy of the note on Malone's correction. 
Is it possible that Leigh Hunt pilfered from 
back numbers of the Morning Chronicle? The 
question, however, is not of importance in the 
present investigation. 

The animus of the article is betrayed in the 
bitter allusion to the Eight Honorable Sublime 
and Beautiful; and the passages from Burke's 
Re-flections on the Revolution in France cited 
in the foot-notes leave no doubt as to the ob- 
ject of the satire. 

In contempt of the choice of the hogs. (Re- 
flections. — P. 17, ed. 1.)- — So far is it from 
being true, that we acquired a right by the 
Revolution to elect our kings, that if we had 
possessed it before, the English nation did at 
that time most solemnly renounce and abdicate 
it, for themselves, and for all their posterity 
for ever. 

The Right Honourable Sublime and Beauti- 
ful made me a swine. (Reflections. — P. 117, 
ed. 1.) — Nothing is more certain, than that 
our manners, our civilization, and all the good 
things which are connected with manners and 
with civilization, have, in this European world 
of ours, depended for ages upon two principles ; 
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and were indeed the result of both combined; 
I mean the spirit of a gentleman, and the 
spirit of religion . . . Happy if learning, 
not debauched by ambition, had been satisfied 
to continue the instructor, and not aspired to 
be the master! Along with its natural pro- 
tectors and guardians, learning will be cast into 
the mire, and trodden down under the hoofs 
of a swinish multitude. 

To a reader with any respect for democracy, 
the whole passage is like a red rag to a bull; 
and the insult of the last phrase is all the more 
galling in that it is so utterly unconscious. It 
rankled in the breast of at least one other be- 
sides the author of the New Catechism. A 
periodical edited by a certain Thomas Spence, 
Land Nationalizer and crank preacher, in the 
years 1793-1795, bears the title Pigs' Meat; 
or, Lessons for the Swinish Multitude. 3 And 
doubtless other echoes of the phrase could be 
found in the ephemeral literature of the time; 
it is unlikely that the arrogance of Burke 
should have aroused so much resentment in 
these few quarters and have passed unchal- 
lenged elsewhere. 

This was the history of the phrase when 
Shelley adopted it; and it might appear un- 
likely that it could ever again be used as a 
satirical characterization of the proletariat. The 
attitude of mind which coins a phrase like this 
is distinctly aristocratic, and the triumph of 
democracy was making the expression, at least, 
of that attitude impossible. Nevertheless, the 
idea, if not the exact phrase, was used once 
again, by one who hated democracy almost as 
bitterly as he hated the smug and self-sufficient 
aristocracy of such as Burke. Carlyle, who in 
Sartor Besartus had written, as his message to 
the new generation, " The Universe is not dead 
and demoniacal, a charnel-house with specters; 
but god-like, and my Father's ! " — this same 
Carlyle, in his old age, utters for the last time 
the unseemly allegory of the Swinish Multitude : 

" The Universe, so far as sane conjecture 

"See British Museum Cat., Periodicals. One 
Pennyworth of Pig's Meat; or, Lessons for the Swin- 
ish Multitude. Collected by the poor man's advocate 
in the course of his reading, for more than twenty 
years, etc. Edited by T. Spence. 3 vols. Vols. 2 and 
3 have the title Pig's Meat; etc. 



can go, is an immeasurable Swine's-trough, 
consisting of solid and liquid, and of other 
contrasts and kinds. . . ." 4 

Gerxkude H. Campbell. 

Bryn Mawr College. 



KHETORICAL CONTRASTS IN SCHIL- 
LER'S DRAMAS 

II 

Romanticism plays also a large r61e in Die 
Braut von Messina (February, 1803), and con- 
trasts play an interesting, because peculiar, 
role. 23 This is Schiller's unique dramatic pro- 
duction. It is wholly unhistorical, loosely con- 
structed, vaguely elaborated, supplied with a 
chorus, and suspected, as to its dramatic feasi- 
bility, by Schiller himself. In his preface, 24 
"Uber den Gebrauch des Chors in der Trago- 
die," he apologized, indirectly, for his general 
dramatic scheme. And though the drama be- 
gins with the distinction between " Trieb " and 
" Not," and though it closes with the unusual 
parallel, 

Das Leben ist der Giiter hochstes nicht, 
Der t)bel grosstes aber ist die Schuld, 

we do not find within the drama the same kind 
of contrasts that constitute an important fea- 
ture of his other dramas, Die Jungfrau and 

* Latter-day Pamphlets; " Pig Philosophy," in 
Jesuitism, August, 1850. 

23 Such contrasts as these run all through the 
drama : 

Laune lost, was Laune kniipfte (1. 359). 
Ihr seid der Herrscher, und ich bin der Knecht 

(1. 437). 

24 In this preface we find a number of antithetic 
parallels, such as : " Es ist nicht wahr, was man 
gew6hnlich behaupten hort, dass das Publikum die 
Kunst herabzieht; der Kiinstler zieht das Publikum 
herab." Also : " Das Publikum erf reut sich an dem 
Verstilndigen und Rechten, und wenn es damit an- 
gefangen hat, sich mit dem Schlechten zu begniigen, 
so wird es zuverlassig damit aufhoren, das Vortreff- 
liehe zu fordern." 



